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Roosevelt Moves to 
Provide More Credit 


Hopes to Forestall Currency Infla- 
tion Demands by Extensive 
Financial Program 


DOLLAR DEVALUATION STUDIED 


Measure Would Not Likely Have 
Great Effect in Boosting 
Present Price Level 


Last week, we considered the general 
problem of inflation and found that there 
were really many kinds of inflation; in 
other words that there were many means 
by which prices might be raised through 
the control of money and credit. Two 
principal sorts of inflation were discussed. 
First, an increase in lending and borrowing 
—an expansion of credit, and second, an 
increase in the quantity of money itself. 
The Roosevelt administration is opposed 
to the printing of additional quantities of 
irredeemable paper money at this time. 
But it is committed to a policy of raising 
prices and of getting more money into cir- 
culation through easing up credit. The 
president feels that something must be 
done to stimulate industry. Business is 
slowing up a bit after the mid-summer rise 
and, although perhaps 3,000,000 men have 
gone back to work, something like 11,000,- 
000 men are still unemployed. 


Present Situation 


Here are a few other facts which those 
in charge of the government must face 
today. Prices are still so low that debtors 
find it impossible to pay their debts. After 
they have sold their goods they do not 
have enough money to pay back their obli- 
gations—obligations which they contracted 
when money was easier to get, that is, 
when prices were higher. There is, there- 
fore, an insistent demand for higher prices 
and the administration has promised to 
raise them further. 

Industrial activity in most lines is still 
at a low ebb. Steel production has fallen 
off from the level it reached last summer. 
The railways are not buying equipment. 
That is one reason the steel industry is 
not prospering. Machinery is not being 
purchased so the machine industries in 
general—the so-called heavy industries— 
are not doing well. 

It is very hard to borrow money. Firms 
which would like to expand and employ 
more men usually need to borrow money 
so that they can finance their enlarge- 
ments. They cannot borrow it now because 
the banks will not lend it to them. Some 
of the banks have very little money to 
lend. Others have plenty but are afraid 
to lend it because of the fear that it might 
not be paid back when needed. There is 
a lack of confidence in the ability of busi- 
hess companies to make money. Credit is 
not available. 

The president is working at plans to 
meet these difficulties. The object of these 
plans is: (a) to expand credit, that is, to 
make lending and borrowing easier; (b) 
as a result of the expanded credit to stimu- 
late business activity and hence furnish 
more employment; and (c) as a result of 
the increased business activity to increase 
the buying power of the people, to increase 
the demand for goods and the purchase 
of goods and thus to raise prices. In a 
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Who Decides What You Want? 
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It is always important that one should use the resources at his command in such a 
way as to secure the greatest possible satisfaction and happiness to himself and others. 
It is doubly important that we do this in times like the present when resources are so 
meager. It is quite necessary now that each one should make expenditures to the best 
possible advantage. And each person who has the least confidence in his own competence 
should insist upon being the judge as to how his resources might best be used. Yet 
most individuals do not insist upon that prerogative. 
to make the decisions. 
pressure salesmen. 
needs. 


Unconsciously they allow others 
They are swayed by advertising. They are dupes of high- 
They do not sit down and quietly make an inventory of their 
They do not place themselves in a position to satisfy the needs of themselves 
and their families in proportion to the urgency of the needs. They no not prepare a 
budget and then set about to expend the income in accordance with it. Some people 
do this, to be sure, but certainly very many do not. It is a more common thing for one 
to allow the advertisers to suggest to him what his needs are, and to allow oily-tongued 
salesmen to select the goods or services he is to acquire. Subjection to commercialized 
advertisers is a fact of American life—an unpleasant, a costly fact, but a fact neverthe- 
less. Too often our purchases are made, not in order to give us the greatest possible 
satisfaction, but in order to give some one we do not know and who cares nothing for 
us, the greatest possible profit. But how is one to shield himself from the arts of adver- 
tisers? Not by shunning all advertisements, of course, for many of them inform us of 
satisfactions we really should have. Not by turning away from all merchants and sales- 
men for many of them furnish us with things which we need. The best protection is, 
perhaps, the device which we have mentioned. Learn to prepare your own budget. Lis- 
ten to suggestions from every quarter. Hear what the advertisers have to say. Then 
sit down alone or in the family circle. Figure out what you will have to spend. Make a 
list of the things you need, listing each item in the order of its utility. Then make up 
your own mind. Decide things for yourself. And hold to your budget. Be critical of 
those who come shouting advice to you to purchase their wares. They are out to feather 
their own nests—not yours. You cannot, unaided, govern your country, but, within 
limits you can govern yourself. You may not be able to determine your income, but 
you can exert a mastery over the outgo, and you should do it. If we were more self- 
directive in the choice of our satisfactions we would be happier—and more secure. 


Assembly of League 
Meeting in Geneva 
More Than Fifty Nations Send Rep- 


resentatives to Fourteenth 
Annual Session 


‘OBSERVERS’ FOR NON-MEMBERS 


Organization and Function of 
League’s Various Agen- 
cies Examined 


The fourteenth regular session of the 
League of Nations Assembly convened on 
September 25, and once more Geneva has 
become the center of world interest. Every 
year more than fifty nations send their 
representatives to this gigantic interna- 
tional forum. Geneva becomes the mecca 
of statesmen from all parts of the world, 
from Siam to Sweden and Latvia to Li- 
beria. Even nations like the United States 
and Soviet Russia, which do not belong to 
the League, have their “observers” in the 
Swiss city. 


Setbacks 


For, in the years of trouble and turmoil 
which have elapsed since the armistice was 
signed, the League has grown into a vitally 
useful organization. It has had uneasy 
moments and discouraging setbacks, to be 
sure. Only recently it lost prestige through 
the resignation of Japan after it failed to 
settle the Far Eastern conflict. Japan is 
still in possession of Manchuria, or Man- 
chukuo as she chooses to call it, and, seem- 
ingly, nothing can be done about it. More- 
over, only two months or so ago the League 
received a blow when the World Economic 
Conference ended in dismal failure. This 
meeting, arranged for and summoned by 
the League, was to have found a cure for 
the depression. Needless to say, it did not 
do so and the cause of international co- 
operation suffered correspondingly. Finally, 
the League has worked steadfastly for dis- 
armament and is yet without achievement 
in this line. These are all black eyes to 
the League’s prestige and many have been 
led to think that the League is a failure. 
But strangely enough the League continues 
to be recognized as the outstanding inter- 
national accomplishment of the age. It . 
may be in a somewhat battered condition 
but its foundations are none the less se- 
cure. 

There must, of course, be some reason 
for this. The fact that the League can be 
termed an important instrument in the 
midst of such signal failures must indicate 
that there is something to it which is over- 
looked when it is declared a failure. The 
truth is, as we shall see presently, that the 
League performs services which have ren- 
dered it indispensable and which will as- 
sure its continuance as a major cog in the 
world machinery. But first, let us briefly 
examine the structure of the League and 
the manner in which it operates. 

As we know, the League of Nations 
came into being at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference after the close of the World War. 
It was recognized at that time that if fu- 
ture wars were to be prevented, some in- 
ternational organization must be _ estab- 
lished through which the nations could co- 
operate with each other and settle their 
differences. Accordingly the Covenant, or 
constitution, for a League of Nations was 
drawn up and made a part of the peace 
treaties signed between the victor nations 
and the vanquished. The purpose of the 
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League, as stated in the preamble to the 
Covenant, was, “to promote international 
codperation and to achieve international 
peace and security.” The order in which 
these two objectives are set forth is worth 
noting. 


The Covenant provided for the estab- 
lishment of an Assembly, a Council and a 
permanent Secretariat. These are the 
three main organs through which the 
League functions. The Assembly is a 
large body consisting of the representatives 
of all the members of the League. It meets 
in regular session once a year in Geneva, 
the seat of the League. Each member has 
one vote and in nearly all cases decision 
must be by unanimous consent. The As- 
sembly is empowered to deal with any 
matter suitable for action by the League. 


When it meets each September, it is 
called by the president of the Council who 
delivers the opening speech. This year 
the duty was performed by Premier Johan 
Mowinckel of Norway. The Assembly 
then elects its own president. The presi- 
dent of the fourteenth session is Charles te 
Water, South African High Commissioner 
Following this, the Assembly begins what 
is known as the general debate. It dis- 
cusses the report of the secretary-general, 
outlining the work of the League during 
the preceding year. In the course of this 
debate the head of any national delegation 
is entitled to address the Assembly. Thus, 
a number of keynote speeches are de- 
livered, advancing new ideas and outlining 
the policies of governments. At the close 
of the general debate, the Assembly divides 
itself into six committees, each of which 
studies some problem or problems on the 
Assembly’s program. As every member is 
entitled to a seat on each of the commit- 
tees they are really miniature Assemblies 
in themselves. Reports are drawn up and 
voted. When all this is accomplished the 
Assembly is again convened in general 
session to act upon the reports and reso- 
lutions submitted by the committees. 
Since every member has had a hand in the 
composition of these reports, there is 
scarcely, if any, debate when they come 
before the Assembly and they are accepted 
as a matter of form. 


The Council 


It is evident, from this description, 
that the Assembly is a large, cumbersome 
body. It is convened only at stated inter- 
vals, except in the case of rare emergency, 
and much preparation is required before 
it can meet. When the Covenant was 
drawn up, it was realized that the League 
should have some organ which could act 
more quickly. Consequently, provision 
was made for the establishment of a Coun- 
cil. This Council is a much smaller body 
than the Assembly. It is composed of five 
permanent members—British Empire, 
France, Italy, Japan and Germany (al- 
though Japan has resigned from the 
League, her resignation cannot take effect 
for two years) and nine non-permanent 
members, three of whom are elected each 
year for a period of three years. 

The Council meets in regular session 
three times a year, in January, May and 
September. It can, how- 
ever, be quickly called to- 
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HE JUST CAN’T MAKE UP HIS MIND 


—Hanny in Philadelphia INQUIRER 








has not worked out. Broadly speaking, 
the two bodies bear somewhat the same 
relation to each other as do a cab- 
inet and a chamber of parliament. The 
Council functions more in an executive 
capacity. It carries out the orders of the 
Assembly and may submit questions for its 
consideration. The Council, however, is 
not responsible to the Assembly for its 
actions. Questions are usually submitted 
to it first, and it takes the initiative in 
settling disputes. Moreover, the Council 
keeps a number of committees working 
throughout the year studying various prob- 
lems. The Assembly does not have com- 
mittees beyond the six which it organizes 
each year and which are dissolved at the 
close of each session. 

It is apparent that the relation between 
the two bodies is loose and undefined. This 
was provided for purposely for the draft- 
ers of the Covenant did not know how 
the League was going to develop. They 
felt it necessary to have a Council because 
of the advantages of a small body and 
because if everything were left to an As- 
sembly in which each nation had one vote 
the great powers would be outnumbered, 
and consequently outvoted, by the smaller 
ones. Through the Council, in which the 
major powers have permanent seats, a way 


is found to give them sufficient authority. 

The third important branch of the 
League of Nations is the permanent Secre- 
tariat. This body takes care of the rou- 
tine work which arises. It handles masses 
of technical details and makes the League 
work smoothly. The secretary-general, 
however, has an important position in the 
League. He acts as secretary at Assembly 
and Council meetings. He may call the 
Council into session. He directs the de- 
tail work of the committees. Usually, he 
determines who is to be president of the 
Assembly. Briefly, he is something of a 
coordinator-in-chief. Upon his ability and 
tact a great deal depends. The present 
secretary-general is Joseph Avenol of 
France, formerly assistant secretary-gen- 
eral to Sir Eric Drummond, who held the 
post from the time of the League’s foun- 
dation until his resignation a few months 
ago. 

Thus we have a brief sketch of the gen- 
eral manner in which the League operates. 
We may now inquire into the service it is 
rendering to the nations belonging to it, 
and also to those nations which do not 
belong but which codperate closely with 
it. It will be recalled that the Covenant 
attributes to the League a twofold pur- 
pose—the promotion of codperation and 
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the achievement of peace and security, 
It is in this latter category that fall such 
subjects as disarmament and the Man- 
churian dispute, two of the League’s major 
failures to date. There is no doubt that 
as an instrument for establishing peace 
and security the League has not been a 
success, It has never been strong enough 
to enforce its decisions. The Covenant does 
not oblige nations to carry out League 
orders but leaves the matter optional 
with them. The League is thus weakened 
and nations have had to negotiate Locarno 
Pacts, Kellogg Pacts and Four-Power 
Pacts, to help the cause of peace. 


Promotion of Cooperation 


But while the League has failed in this 
regard it has done remarkable work in ad- 
vancing its first objective—international 
codperation. It has persuaded nations to 
work more closely with each other, not in 
a political sense, but in a technical way. 
It has made great progress in bringing 
about the control of opium and traffic in 
other dangerous drugs. It has commis- 
sions constantly studying health, com- 
munications and countless legal and finan- 
cial problems. All these may seem to be 
minor matters and they escape the atten- 
tion of the average individual. But they 
are vital parts of the international struc- 
ture. The League has handled and is 
handling them to a high degree of satis- 
faction. 


Politically, the League is a success in 
that it brings world statesmen together. 
They come to Geneva to talk over their 
problems. They discuss new ideas and 
haggle over their differences. They have a 
forum to which they can come and in 
which they can air their views. This is 
important because it frequently prevents 
ill feeling. The League acts as a sort of 
shock absorber. Had it not been for it: 
existence it may safely be said that war 
would not have been prevented as long 
as it has. 


There is no denying, of course, that the 
League’s failures to settle major political 
controversies has been a deep disappoint- 
ment to those who hoped for so much 
from it at the time of its establishment. 
It has not been able to make its influence 
felt more than it has because several of 
the large nations are not members, and, 
some think, because it is made to cover 
too wide a range. Some believe that it 
would have been much better to make 
the League a European rather than a 
world organization. It might then have 
been strengthened and would not have 
been crippled through the non-member- 
ship of countries outside of Europe. Most 
of the problems coming before it are 
purely European in character and _ its 
greatest successes have been those affect- 
ing the European continent. Perhaps, in 
time, the League will be reduced to a 
European organization. It is, in fact, in 
the way of becoming so, with the United 
States, Japan, Russia and Brazil not in it. 
But whatever the future scope of the 
League may turn out to be, it is certain 
that it will continue as a useful and impor- 
tant unit in the international machinery. 

The United States has 








gether at any time in case 
of emergency. Being a 
small body it can handle 
its business with greater 
dispatch than the Assem- 
bly. Like the Assembly, 
the Council is authorized 
to deal with any problem 
coming within the 
League’s sphere of action. 
Each member has one 
vote and decisions in 
nearly all cases must be 
by unanimous consent. 
It would seem that 
since both the Assembly 
and Council have the 
same degree of authority 
there would be consider- 
able overlapping in their 
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taken increased interest 
in League affairs in re- 
cent years. It has co- 


operated closely with the 
economic work going on 
in Geneva, and even went 
so far as to sit in on 
Council meetings last 
year while the Far East 
crisis was under consider- 
ation. Generally, how- 
ever, our relations with 
the League have been of 
an informal and often in- 
direct nature. There is 
talk now of placing our 
connection with Geneva 
on a more official basis. 
The Roosevelt adminis- 
tration is said to be 
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functions. Theoretically 
this might be true but it 
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HE recent decision of Joseph V. 

McKee to enter the mayoralty 
race in New York City has 
greatly encouraged Tammany, 
the regular Democratic political 
machine. Before Mr. McKee 
entered the contest the odds 
were rapidly advancing in favor 
of former United States Representative 
Fiorello H. La Guardia, Fusionist candi- 
date, to win over John P. O’Brien, choice 
of Tammany. But Mr. McKee’s hat in 
the ring changes the picture completely. 

Mr. McKee acted as mayor after “Jim- 
mie” Walker’s resignation last fall. In 
spite of the fact that he did not run in 
the election which was held to choose 
Walker’s successor last November, Mr. 
McKee’s name was written on thousands 
of ballots. Moreover, he, like the Fusion- 
ists, is opposed to Tammany. He is run- 
ning as an independent Democrat. It will 
be much easier for Tammany to win over 
two strong opponents than one because the 
anti-Tammany vote will be split. 

For this reason the Fusionists are mak- 
ing a bitter attack upon Mr. McKee. They 
say that his decision to run endangers the 
movement to defeat Tammany, which they 
charge is responsible for the acute financial 
difficulties of the city. They insist that 
their movement is not based on party lines 
and that it has only one purpose—to de- 
feat Tammany and give the city a new 
deal. Furthermore, they say, if Mr. Mc- 
Kee were as definitely opposed to Tam- 
many as he claims to be he would not 





enter the race, for the fact is well known . 


that Tammany has not lost a mayoralty 
election in the last forty years when the 
anti-Tammany forces 
were split as they are 
now. 

Mr. McKee _ re- 
turns the attack by 
contending that the 
Fusionist movement 
is backed by party 
leaders who _ have 
been ousted from all 
control over the 
city’s affairs. He says 
that La Guardia, if 





ig gt elected, would be 
JOSEPH V. . 
McKEE obligated to these 


leaders who are no 
better than those now in power. “But if 
I am elected mayor,” says Mr. McKee, 
“T shall be absolutely free from political 
domination by any leader or any set of 
leaders.” 


“Al’s”? Dilemma 


There are several reasons why the 
mayoralty contest now being waged in 
New York is attracting unusual attention. 
For one thing the famous “Al” Smith is 
placed in a rather embarrassing predica- 
ment. He has urged reform in municipal 
governments for years. Therefore, he 
would be greatly criticized for backing 
Tammany’s candidate, John P. O’Brien, as 
Tammany is so generally blamed for New 
York’s critical financial ills. At the same 
time it would be difficult for him to buck 
Tammany, because he is one of the high- 
est-rating members of this political organi- 
zation and it supported him to the very 
last in his fight at Chicago last year to 
gain the Democratic nomination for the 
presidency. Hence, Mr. Smith is up a 
stump, so to speak. 

There are considerable rumors, however, 
that O’Brien may be asked to step out 
and Mr. Smith may be urged to run on 
the Tammany ticket, with the promise to 
New York City voters that he would 
straighten up the city’s difficulties. At any 
rate, Mr. Smith’s attitude toward the elec- 
tion will be watched with keen interest. 

Then there is the question as to what 
role President Roosevelt is playing in this 
drama. James A. Farley, United States 
postmaster general, is said to have been 
the force behind getting Mr. McKee to 
tun in order to save the Democrats from 
certain defeat. But Colonel Louis Howe, 
President Roosevelt’s closest adviser and 
secretary, is opposed to Mr. Farley’s ef- 
forts to link the Roosevelt administration 
with New York City politics. This issue 
will no doubt loom large as the mayoralty 
campaign proceeds. 


A. F. of L. Convention 


On October 2, the American Federation 
of Labor opened its annual convention in 
the nation’s capital. William Green, presi- 
dent of this national labor organization, 
declared in the opening address that the 
Success of the National Recovery Act de- 
Pends upon adoption of a uniform thirty- 
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hour week and higher wages throughout 
industry. Then he urged the country’s 
workers to join the A. F. of L. in order 
that this organization may become more 
powerful and thus be better able to protect 
the rights of labor. Lastly, he criticized 
the national government severely for cut- 
ting wages of its employees. He contended 
that such action on the part of the gov- 
ernment had set a bad precedent for pri- 
vate industries. “The A. F. of L. must not 
stop,” Mr. Green went on to say, “before 
assuring restoration of pay and privileges 
to government employees.” 

Mr. Green estimated that his organiza- 
tion now has a membership of about 4,- 
000,000, or within 50,000 of its war-time 
peak. The ultimate goal of the federa- 
tion, Mr. Green said, is 25,000,000. 


Byrd on, Way to Pole 


Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd is on 
his way to the South Pole. His ship 
which is called the “Bear of Oakland,” 
steamed out of the Boston harbor last 
week, packed with supplies and fellow pas- 
sengers. One of the most dramatic events 
of the trip will be an airplane flight across 
the frozen continent of Antarctica, the 
region surrounding the South Pole. As 
his craft is piloted over the snow fields, 
Mr. Byrd, with a radio microphone in his 
cockpit, will describe what he sees to mil- 
lions of listeners in various parts of the 
world. 


Chaotic Cuba 


The Cuban revolutionary government, 
headed by Dr. Ramon Grau San Martin, 
was having a difficult time last week. Com- 
munist activities were assuming threaten- 
ing proportions. Cuban workers were 
seizing factories and stores, driving out 
their owners. Moreover, rebellious army 
officers who have been barricaded in the 
luxurious National Hotel in Havana since 
the last revolution, were putting up much 
resistance. Cuban troops were firing on 
the hotel in the attempt to bring about 
the surrender of the officers inside. One 
American spectator was killed accidentally, 
and more than 100 Cubans lost their lives 
before the army officers surrendered. Ar- 
rangements were rapidly being made to 
remove Americans from the danger zone, 
while President Roosevelt was confronted 
with the decision as to whether or not our 
government should intervene in the at- 
tempt to lift Cuba out of its turmoil. 


Russians Break Altitude Record 


Three Russians in an aluminum sphere 
hooked to a balloon soared 11.8 miles into 
the heavens last week to break the previ- 
ous record of the Belgian scientist, Pro- 
fessor Auguste Piccard, by nearly 9,000 
feet. Instruments carried in the balloon 
registered a temperature of 89 degrees 
Fahrenheit, below zero at the highest alti- 
tude. Other instruments in the balloon 
were expected to give interesting data 
about the mysterious cosmic rays as well 
as other scientific information. 


Flying Lindberghs 


The two flying Lindberghs left Russia 
last week after what they termed a “truly 
delightful visit.” Colonel Lindbergh was 
much impressed by 
the experimental avi- 
ation work that is 
being carried on in 
that country. He ex- 
pressed his desire to 
return in two years 
to see how the ex- 
periments have 
worked out. The 
night before the Lind- 
berghs departed they 
attended a banquet 
at which Senator Mc- 
Adoo of California 
and Senator Rey- 
nolds of North Carolina were present. The 
two senators are making an extended visit 
in that country to make first hand surveys 
of actual conditions there. 

The Lindberghs would not reveal their 
proposed itinerary after leaving Russia. 
They did say, however, that they would be 
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returning to this country in the near fu- 
ture. The Colonel has gathered some im- 
portant information concerning a northern 
air route from America to Europe. 


Roosevelt at Legion Convention 


President Roosevelt delivered a stirring 
address to an audience of 30,000 at the 
opening of the American Legion Conven- 
tion in Chicago last week. He made clear 
what his administra- 
tion’s broad policy 
would be toward war 
veterans. It is the 
national govern- 
ment’s duty, he de- 
clared, to care ade- 
quately for veterans 
who were actually 
disabled in war serv- 
ice. Also, he told his 
listeners, all widows 
of soldiers who died 
in the service of 
their country shall be 
provided for by the 
government. 

On the other hand, the president stated, 
those veterans who were not injured in 
any way during the war but who have 
since, from one cause or another, become 
disabled, do not have any more right to 
demand special privileges from the federal 
government than do other disabled citi- 
zens. 

Although the president’s advisers did not 
wish him to go to Chicago, partly for fear 
of hostility among those veterans who 
have been hurt by government economies, 
he was given a splendid ovation at the 
convention. 


That Perennial Problem! 


As the time draws near for the recon- 
vening of the Geneva Disarmament Con- 
ference, not much seems to be accom- 
plished in the way of preliminary negotia- 
tions. Foreign Minister von Neurath of 
Germany discussed the question with 
French officials last week, but their views 
were so far apart that von Neurath went 
back to Germany to talk the French atti- 
tude over with the Hitlerite government 
The United States, France and England 
appear to think alike on at least one angle 
of the problem, namely, that Germany 
shall not rearm. However, both England 
and the United States still insist that 
France will have to agree with other na- 
tions to disarm considerably, or otherwise 
Germany cannot be held back much 
longer. 
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New French Embassy 


Jesse I. Strauss, our ambassador to 
France, is moving into a beautiful new 
mansion. In fact it is the most luxuri- 
ous American embassy in the world, cost- 
ing $1,297,000. The contract for the new 
building was signed in the prosperous days 
of 1928. Construction on the embassy 
has been delayed to such an extent, how- 
ever, that it was not completed until a 
few weeks ago. 


Japanese Naval Staff 


The Japanese Naval Staff has been given 
increased authority, making it virtually in- 
dependent of the Japanese cabinet. From 
now on the members of this staff will have 
complete power over the Japanese navy. 
They will also have authority to dictate 
their own terms at the 1935 naval confer- 
ence, which will meet to decide upon new 
naval ratios among the United States, Eng- 
land and Japan. The present ratios are 
not satisfactory to Japan because she feels 
that her navy should be on an equality 
with ours. 


Chiang Kai-Shek 


After Japan had taken Manchuria and 
Jehol from China, the Japanese advanced 
south of the Great Wall into China 
proper, in a drive against continued Chi- 
nese resistance. Finally, Chinese and Jap- 
anese officials settled the dispute by agree- 
ing to establish a neutral zone in a large 
area between the Great Wall and Peiping. 
Chinese troops were not allowed to re- 
main in this area. 

But last week a Northern Chinese gen- 
eral attempted to take control of the neu- 
tral territory. Then Chiang Kai-Shek, pres- 
ident of the Chinese National Government, 


had his troops join with Japan’s in driv- 
ing the Chinese out of the neutral zone. 
This willingness on the part of Chiang Kai- 
Shek to coéperate with Japan is said on 
good authority to amount to something 
like this: Chiang has an agreement with 
Japan that Manchukuo and Jehol are 
henceforth independent of China and that 
Japan’s “special position” in these two re- 
gions will be recognized. In return, Japan 
is to aid Chiang’s campaign against com- 
munism in various parts of China. More- 
over, Japan is to be satisfied with her re- 
cent invasions and must not attempt to 
take any more Chinese territory. Whether 
or not this is true, only time will tell. 


Hitler Speaks for Jews 


There are indications that the Hitlerite 
government is going to insist upon a more 
moderate policy toward German Jews. A 
few days ago Chancellor Hitler told the 
governors of all the German states to 
prosecute any persons engaged in hostile 
activities against Jewish business firms. 
Laws have been created, Hitler is reported 
to have said, to eliminate the powerful in- 
fluence which Jews have had in the past, 
so now they should be able to carry on 
their business without being molested. 
Hitler’s conciliatory attitude is partly due, 
no doubt, to the fact that the closing down 
of Jewish stores has added greatly to un- 
employment in Germany. 


A Serious Problem 


A good illustration of technological un- 
employment was brought out in the hotel 
men’s code at its public hearing in Wagh- 
ington last week. It was pointed out that 
whereas in the past one cook could serve 
only fifty patrons, now, with modernized 
kitchen facilities, one cook can prepare 
food for 150 persons. Therefore, as one 
cook can now do the work formerly done 
by three, two cooks can be taken off the 
payrolls. Organized labor contends that 
the only solution to this kind of unem- 
ployment is a shorter workweek, thereby 
spreading jobs among a greater number of 
workers. 


Austrian Prison Camps 


The fiery Austrian dictator, Engelbert 
Dollfuss, is using one of Adolf Hitler’s 
favorite methods of putting down opposi- 
tion. He is or- 
ganizing prison 
camps, mainly for 
the purpose of im- 
prisoning Austrian 
Nazis who are too 
critical of his gov- 
ernment. In ad- 
dition he has put 
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cialist party in 

Austria, which had supported Dollfuss 
until he suppressed all political parties, ob- 
jected strenuously to this latest action by 
him. They even threatened civil war if 
he did not restore their power. Certain 
concessions were expected to be made on 
both sides, however, to ease the situation. 
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Huge Relief Program 


A huge relief program to provide food, 
clothing and coal for the needy during the 
coming winter has been planned by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Harry L. Hopkins, Ad- 
ministrator of Federal Relief. About 
$700,000,000 is expected to be spent on 
this program. Mr. Roosevelt is determined 
that people shall not go hungry or be de- 
prived of necessary comforts when there is 
a surplus of food, cotton and coal avail- 
able. Of course the states and cities must 
codperate to the limit of their ability in 
taking care of their destitute, the presi- 
dent says, but the federal government is 
ready to assume by far the heaviest part 
of the burden, as local relief funds are 
nearly exhausted. 


Hugo Eckener Visits Here 


Hugo Eckener, the navigator of the 
Graf Zeppelin on its famous trip around 
the world in 1929, was in this country last 
week. The purpose of his visit was to 
discuss plans with certain American avia- 
tion companies relative to an air service 
between Germany and the United States. 
Before returning to his country, Mr. Eck- 
ener expressed the belief that airships on 
the zeppelin type would be sailing back 
and forth between Germany and this 
country on a regular schedule before long. 
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The Recovery Program 


There is confusion in many minds as to the relation of 
the NRA to the whole recovery program. People some- 
times write or speak as if all the acts of the government 
in its effort to bring about economic recovery are included 
under the NRA. 

This, of course, is not true. The administration of the 
National Recovery Act is but a part of the whole pro- 
gram. The National Recovery Administration, or the 
NRA, is bringing about the organization of the separate 
industries. It is placing each industry under a code, or 
set of rules. The object is twofold. If all of the compa- 
nies in each industry come together into a closer organiza- 
tion, and if they operate under rules, it will be possible to 
plan production more effectively so that it may meet the 
needs of the nation. Unfair business practices may be 
prevented. Conditions tending to promote industrial sta- 
bility will be established, or at least so it is hoped. That 
is one object of the NRA. 

The other object of the NRA is to spread employment 
among greater numbers of men and women by shortening 
the working hours and to increase the wages of those who 
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are very poorly paid, thus increasing purchasing power. 

These objectives of the NRA are being realized only in 
part. The code-making has not been completed. It is 
still in progress. And as for the spreading of employment, 
it can only be said that the NRA has resulted in a certain 
measure of reémployment, but not in such great reduction 
of unemployment as its friends had hoped for. 

Now this NRA movement is, as we have said, one part 
of the recovery program, but it is only a part. Other 
things are being done. The government is entering upon a 
policy of relief which goes far beyond any previous effort 
in that direction. It is planning to buy products from the 
farmers of the nation, thus reducing their surpluses and 
presumably raising their prices. Then it will distribute 
the food and clothing derived from these products to the 
needy millions of the nation. We have had want and 
plenty standing side by side. This enlarged program of 
relief will reduce the plentiful supplies, while at the same 
time reducing want. 

The government is also adopting policies which are in- 
tended to make it easier to borrow and to lend. It is 
working to open the banks and to pay depositors at least 
a part of the money which they have in closed banks. The 
government is working on a number of fronts, of which 
the NRA is one. The objective of all these movements is 
to restore confidence, to increase prices, to put more 
money into the hands of the people so that they may buy 
more and start the wheels of industry into motion. 


An Example of Inflation 


The Annalist compares conditions existing in the United 
States today with those which prevailed in France dur- 
ing the months preceding the inflation of the currency in 
that country and the fall in the value of the franc. The 
conditions are found to be quite similar. The similarity, 
in fact, is so close as to suggest a probability that the 
thing which happened in France may be repeated in this 
country. And so, the Amnalist goes on to describe the 
course of events during the French inflation. Prices rose 
rapidly after the franc fell. The rising prices stimulated 
business and there was a time of apparent prosperity. 
But when the inflationary period closed there was a col- 
lapse. Meanwhile, those whose incomes were relatively 
fixed in terms of francs suffered greatly as the franc de- 
creased in value, and those who were due to receive pay- 
ments in francs likewise lost heavily. Here is a signifi- 
cant excerpt from the Amnalist editorial: 


Each wave of depreciation in the gold value of the franc 
served as a further stimulant to both commodity prices and 
industrial production. Whenever there appeared to be some 
prospect of stabilization, there was a reaction in industrial 
production, the most notable example of which was the de- 
cline in the index of industrial production from 117 in October, 
1924, to 105 in June, 1925, following the exchange crisis of 
1924. After this reaction industrial activity showed rapid and 
almost continuous expansion, until, in 1926, it became clear 
that efforts to stabilize the, franc would be crowned with 
success. From November, 1926, to April, 1927, the index of 
production fell from 129 to 106. 

Hence we find illustrated the basic fault of inflation: it 
cannot be kept up indefinitely. And the longer it is continued, 
and the more violent the depreciation in the currency, the 
greater the trade reaction when the time for stabilization ap- 
proaches. 


The “Buy Now” Campaign 


The campaign to induce people to make all possible pur- 
chases at once was to have been put on before this. It 
has been delayed from time to time because of a difference 
of opinion in administration circles as to its wisdom. Now 
it appears that the campaign is to be made, but in a some- 
what modified form. 

As a matter of fact, a campaign of this kind raises a 
good many questions. There is no doubt but that there 
would be an immediate stimulation of industry if each 
family should increase its purchases. While the buying 
was going on business would be good and for a while we 
would have something looking like a return to prosperity. 
But what of the after effects if people buy in October the 
things which they normally would buy during October, 
November and December? What will happen in Novem- 
ber and December? If income is not enlarged the people 
will have no more money to spend during the three 
months than if the “Buy Now” campaign were not in op- 
eration. If they do all the buying in one month, may 
there not be a slump in the following months? 

If there is real danger that such a slump would follow, 
we should think twice before insisting on abnormal buying 
at this time, for there is nothing that discourages the pop- 
ulation more than a falling off of business after a brief 
period of advance. That is what is the matter with the 
country now. There was a too rapid advance during the 
spring and early summer. People bought in anticipation 
of higher prices. Manufacturers flooded the market with 
goods so as to take advantage of lower costs. They, too, 
were expecting prices to be higher after a while. The 
country was producing beyond its immediate needs and 
it was buying at a rate which could not be kept up. The 
result has naturally been a tapering off of industrial ac- 
tivity this fall. And this has produced an undue amount 
of pessimism. 

Of course, those who are promoting the “Buy Now” 
campaign believe that a slump would not necessarily fol- 
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low. They think that stimulated buying at this time 
would give a push to business. It would start unaccus- 
tomed activity all along the line. This would put more 
people to work, so it is argued. Many now unemployed 
would find employment and would have money to spend. 
This addition to the spending power would keep purchases 
at a high level during the months to come even though 
the “Buy Now” campaign did dry up the purchasing 
power of considerable numbers. 

This is the case of a policy which, if inaugurated, may 
be helpful or may be hurtful. The result can be deter- 
mined only by experimentation. If, as now seems prob- 
able, the campaign is moderate in tone and does not go to 
extremes, helpful results may come. The relatively small 
number of people who have surpluses of money which 
they might spend may be shaken from their overcaution. 
In order to avoid the higher prices which are in prospect 
they may start spending their surplus money and this 
may have good results. But if those who do not have 
money are induced by an emotional campaign to buy on 
the installment plan, thus spending money which they do 
not have, the after effects will almost unquestionably be 
bad. Any policy which increases the purchasing power of 
the people is a healing policy. It is a policy looking 
toward sound recovery. A policy which brings about a 
further piling up of debts in order to create fictitious 
prosperity is highly dangerous. Much, therefore, will 
depend upon the moderation and restraint with which the 
“Buy Now” campaign is conducted. 





Since the perfection of airplanes the Latin American 
tyrant can stay longer and still get away six inches ahead 
of the mob. —Cleveland PLAIN-DEALER 





Kidnappers have been doing all in their power to make 
capital punishment more popular. —Toledo BLADE 





The Japanese Navy, following the example of the Jap- 
anese Army, has declared itself independent of Cabinet 
control. But the Japanese Cabinet still retains the right 
to designate the color of the postage stamps. 

—New York Times 





The scientists declare that they will soon be able to 
photograph thought. Some lurid pictures therefore are to 
be expected. —Lowell EvENING LEADER 





Cuba must be getting her idea of politics from the 
hurricane. —Toledo BLADE 





They are working on a plan to take the pain out of 
radio waves. Why not chloroform the announcers? 
—Oil City DERRICK 





Isn’t it strange that with every one asking who hit Huey 
Long no one seems to wonder why? 
—Dayton Datty NEws 





The children’s playground at Chicago’s fair is proving 
very useful. Children always know where to find their 
parents. —Rochester T1mEs-UNION 





A report from Italy says that Premier Mussolini has 
taken up motor cycling. At last the Duce seems to be 
riding for a fall. —Roanoke TIMES 





I would love to be a newspaper man because I love the 
classics and I love good literature. 
—Mayor John P. O’Brien. 
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Biography of Cecil 
Rhodes Is Published 


Mrs. Millin’s Work a Compre- 
hensive Study of Career of 
South African Leader 








i the biographies that have ap- 
peared and will appear during the 
present year, Sarah Gertrude Millin’s 
“Cecil Rhodes’ (New York: Harpers. 
$3.75) will be rated with the most note- 
worthy. Not only has Mrs. Millin written 
about a man who did more to shape the 
destiny of South Africa during the latter 
part of the last century than any other 
individual, but she also displays a high de- 
gree of understanding of her subject be- 
cause of a lifetime spent in the region 
where Rhodes made history. The quality 
of her writing needs no comment, for her 
previous works, “God’s Stepchildren” and 
“The South Africans” have assured her a 
position of eminence. 

In this her latest work, Mrs. Millin takes 
the career of Cecil Rhodes from the day 
the eighteen-year-old Britisher went to 
South Africa at the time of the famous 
diamond discovery. She relates how al- 
most overnight he became a millionaire 
and dreamed of British domination that 
would encompass the entire world. At 
the age of twenty-four he drew up a will 
in which he left his money for the organ- 
ization of a secret society having as its 
object the extension of British imperialism. 

Our principal interest in Rhodes today 
lies in his various maneuvers which culmi- 
nated in the Boer War and the setting up 
of an important British dominion on the 
African continent. His numerous conflicts 
with leaders of the native African groups, 
his part in the subjugation of the Mata- 
bele nation, his connection with the Jame- 
son raid which led to the Boer War—these 
and the many other events which filled his 
short but colorful life are revived with un- 
usual skill by Mrs. Millin. 

In this biography, Mrs. Millin does not 
succumb to the pernicious habit of dis- 
playing nothing but praise and idolatry for 
her hero. Rather she shows complete ob- 
jectivity in her appraisal, never failing to 
condemn where condemnation is merited. 
On the whole, this book stands as the best 
biography yet written of the father of the 
Rhodes Scholarships. 


Civil War Days 


“Kingdom Coming” by Roark Brad- 
ford. New York: Harper’s. $2.50. 


NY number of stories have been writ- 
ten about the Civil War from the 
white man’s point of view. There have 
been few, if any, undistorted accounts from 
the angle of the Negro. Obliged to make 


a difficult transition from slavery to free- 
dom during a particularly chaotic period, 
and buffeted between a warring North and 
South, the Negro of the period presents 
a forlorn, pathetic figure. 

Roark Bradford, who wrote “Ol’ Man 
Adam an’ His Chillun,” from which the 
play “Green Pastures” was taken, and who 
also wrote the story of the mythical “John 
Henry” has now taken the Negro of Civil 
War time as the theme of his latest book. 
“Kingdom Coming” is the story of 
“Grammy,” short for “Telegram,” who 
grows up on a Louisiana plantation. The 
war comes on, and the overseer of the 
plantation is drawn into it. For a time 
“Grammy” looks after the place and takes 
charge of the Negroes left upon it. Even- 
tually he drifts to New Orleans where he is 
herded in an army barrack pending the 
end of the war. This, briefly, is a general 
but inadequate sketch of the story. It is 
an interesting, readable book. It does not 
have the broad humor of “Ol’ Man Adam 
an’ His Chillun,” nor the lyric qualities of 
“John Henry,” but Roark Bradford knows 
his characters as well as any man who has 
written about the Negro. His picture is 
authentic and well worth examining. 


A Unique Biography 


“Sidney and Beatrice Webb” by Mary 
Agnes Hamilton. New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $3.50. 


7 HIS is a biography of the living, for 

Mary Agnes Hamilton has undertaken 
to set down in print the unusual career of 
the “partners” Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
Sidney Webb was a product of London’s 
mean streets; Beatrice of England’s coun- 
try houses. They were drawn together 
into the famous partnership through a 
common interest in trade unionism and 
British labor conditions. And when these 
“two Socialists came to a working com- 
pact,” they set forth together for Ireland. 
to combine a honeymoon with investiga- 
tion into Trade Societies in Dublin. 

Sidney Webb, with Bernard Shaw and 
others, was a founder of the Fabian So- 
ciety and the modern socialist movement 
in Epgland. Through the indefatigable 
efforts of the Webbs and other Fabians 
they were able to lay foundations for the 
modern labor movement, and set forces 
in motion for the improvement of educa- 
tion, the care of the poor, and unemploy- 
ment legislation. The principal weapon 
was facts, for the first steps for them in 
beginning a reform lay in the direction of 
investigation in order to determine exact 
conditions. As the author points out, 
“they practically created for English stu- 
dents, the method of research.” 

But withal, the Webbs are singularly 
devoid of the desire for glory and honor 
for any of their monumental investiga- 
tions into social, educational, and economic 
conditions. When Ramsay MacDonald 
needed his help in the House of Lords, 
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THE WOODLANDER, BY SYDNEY LEE 


“Life in the United States” presents a varied picture of America from its hard pioneer days 


to its present hurried urban life. 


by Bernard Sleigh. Isaac Putnam & Sons.) 


(ill. from “Wood Engraving Since the Eighteen-Nineties,” 








Sidney Webb “made perhaps the biggest 
sacrifice of his career” by becoming Baron 
Passfield. 


If at times the biography seems to lack 
the suffusion of human personalities and 
suggests the delineation of committee pro- 
posals and documentary contents, it can 
probably be traced to the fact that there 
is something of inhumanity about the 
Webbs beyond which the outsider may 
not penetrate. To biographers, Sidney has 
cried “No intimacy, I beg.” 


The American Scene 


“Life in the United States” by va- 
rious authors. New York: Scribner's. 
$2.50. 


Ts book is an attempt to portray the 

shifting scene of America by means of 
twenty-seven personal narratives. Some 
of the writers are known, but others have 
never appeared in print before. The sto- 
ries are of a wide variety, coming from all 
parts of the country. There is one about 
a race riot in Oklahoma which took the 
first prize, and there are others about early 
pioneers in the Northwest, about East Side 
New York, about a lady bootlegger, about 
Negroes in the South, about workingmen 
and about foreign colonies in factory 
towns. The collection is interesting be- 
cause it shows how varied a country is the 
United States. The writing is not always 
of the best, and the book is more appre- 
ciated for its informative rather than its 
artistic value. 





FROM THE JACKET DESIGN OF “KINGDOM COMING” 


FROM CURRENT 
MAGAZINES 











“Our Misunderstood Communists,” by 
Margaret Doty, The Forum, October, 1933. 
The popular notion about communists, ac- 
cording to Miss Doty, who shared the be- 
lief until a few months ago, is that they 
slide around looking for places to set 
bombs, spend hours drawing up lists of 
people to assassinate, and their agents take 
jobs in factories simply for sabotage. 
Americans believe that communists are 
plotting a revolution rather than recom- 
mending one, the latter being their true 
motive. The communists are split into 
six camps in the United States, each having 
some differences with the others. Decry- 
ing the possibility of imminent revolution 
sponsored by the communists, Miss Doty 
sees them as “very human beings, strug- 
gling to attain what seems to them a shin- 
ing ideal and having about the same suc- 
cess, so far, as the rest of us have with our 
New Year resolutions.” 


“Can the Kidnapper Elude Uncle 
Sam?” by Raymond Clapper, Review of 
Reviews, October, 1933. Uncle Sam has 
gone after the job of running down the 
dastardly kidnappers in a big way. Em- 
powered under the recent Lindbergh law 
to step into a kidnapping case, the federal 
government has thrown its entire resources 
into the job. There is danger of delay if 
federal and local officials on a particular 
case vie for the glory of the capture, but 
federal officials are emphasizing the fact 
that their sole purpose is to codperate 
with state and local officials in apprehend- 
ing this worst of modern criminals. 


“Behind the Cuban Revolt,” by Hud- 
son Strode, The New Republic, October 4, 
1933. The Cuban revolt did not spring 
alone from the intolerable conditions of 
underpaid garment-makers, cane-cutters, 
stevedores, or the unemployed whose liv- 
ing conditions were degraded beyond be- 
lief, in the opinion of Mr. Strode. The 
professional man as well as the laborer, the 
rich as well as the poor, the intellectuals 
as well as the ignorant, had alike felt the 
torture of Machado and his secret police. 
Terror and hunger stalked the daily lives 
of the Cubans who were not among the 
henchmen of the cruel Machado. 





The notion that everybody immediately 
becomes twice as rich the minute twice as 
much money is printed is too childish to 
be worth any adult’s attention. 

—Heywood Broun 
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Government Studies 
Commerce Arteries 


Better Organization of Trans- 
portation Facilities Is 
Expected 








The railroads, our greatest arteries of 
transportation, are under a searching mi- 
croscope in the hands of the federal gov- 
ernment. The roads are sick, financially 
and economically speaking, and the gov- 
ernment is trying to find out the main 
causes of their trouble so that remedies 
may be applied. This huge job of inves- 
tigation and diagnosis is in the hands of 
the federal codrdinator of transportation, 
Joseph B. Eastman. Mr. Eastman is a 
member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, but has had the job of studying 
our national transportation added to his 
duties temporarily. 

Precisely, what is the nature of the task 
undertaken by the federal codrdinator of 
transportation? 

Financial and economic conditions have 
brought the railroads to the brink of bank- 
ruptcy. ‘There are many railroads in the 
nation, each with its own officers and or- 
ganization; each with its own expensive 
equipment and tracks. These roads com- 
pete vigorously with one another for the 
same passenger and freight transportation. 
Sometimes the tracks of two competing 
lines run side by side, and trains of each 
company carry passengers and freight be- 
tween the same two points. This type of 
competition is costly. Added to the gen- 
eral depression conditions, it has been al- 
most disastrous. 

But not only have the railroads been 
suffering from competition among them- 
selves—they are being pitted against other 
types of transportation such as bus, water, 
and air lines. 

Something has to be done to save our 
transportation systems from breaking 
down. Perhaps the answer lies in co- 
ordinating the various lines so that instead 
of two different railroads running between 
two points with their double equipment, 
one road could carry the load. Railroad, 
bus, water and air lines might all be fitted 
into the national transportation picture in 
such a way that each would serve the par- 
ticular needs of commerce, and at the 
same time not compete with one another. 
At any rate, Codrdinator Eastman, and a 
staff, are making a thorough investigation 
of the entire transportation system. 





In this country there is said to be one 
automobile for every six inhabitants. Co- 
penhagen, Denmark, cannot compete with 
this mark, but it holds the record for bi- 
cycle transportation. With a population 
of 700,000, Copenhagen has 500,000 li- 
censed bicycles. People of all ages... 
white-haired men, women and children .. . 
use bicycles as a means of transportation 
in this picturesque old capital of Den- 
mark. 








Railway Co-ordinator 
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ALONG ONE OF THE MAIN BOULEVARDS IN TOKYO 








Tree Planting in Tokyo 
Is Part of City Planning 





There are many things to attract the 
visitor in the beautiful Nipponese capital, 
Tokyo. Among the most unusual are the 
trees—not just the flowering cherry which 
we always connect with this island king- 
dom, but the ordinary street trees. And it 
is little wonder that they attract attention, 
for Tokyo street-trees are not planted in 
any haphazard manner—they are a part 
of a very definite plan for making the 
city beautiful, comfortable and healthful. 


When the Japanese set about restoring 
the city following the disastrous earth- 
quake of 1923, a street-tree program en- 
tered into their plans. In the develop- 
ment of such a program four points have 
been kept in mind: 


1. The Japanese feel that the beauty of 
a tree consists not only in its shape and 
foliage, but also in the expression of its 
growth. -Therefore, tree planting is con- 
sidered valuable in keeping the minds of 
residents and workers fresh and peaceful. 

2. Trees have a hygienic and sanitary 
value, in that they keep the proper balance 
of humidity, absorb surplus carbon diox- 
ide, and prevent dust from flying about. 

3. Trees keep a city cool in summer 
time and provide shade. 

4. Trees have architectural value in that 
they harmonize both sides of a _ street 
where the buildings are not uniform, there- 
by making a street more symmetrical and 
beautiful. 





Kalamazoo Carries Out 
Own Recovery Program 





You have heard much about the NRA. 
Now comes the KRA—none other than a 
recovery plan worked out for itself by the 
city of Kalamazoo, Michigan. This city 
had its hordes of unemployed, as every 
other city has, and something had to be 
done about them. They needed food, 
clothing and shelter. But Kalamazoo de- 
cided that if it could furnish work instead 
of charity in a great many instances, the 
beneficiary would feel better about it, and 
the city would get some needed improve- 
ments. Therefore, without waiting for aid 
from Washington, Kalamazoo embarked 
on its very own public works program. 

When the street car system had been 
replaced by busses, the old tracks still ran 
their course serving no useful purpose, 
and often increasing the skidding hazard. 
So it came about that men were put to 
work tearing up the old rails, and making 
way for repaving the streets. 

While the pavements were being torn 
up, engineers thought that two birds might 
be killed with one stone. For a long time 
they had been thinking that underground 
electric wires would eliminate a civic eye- 
sore, but it had always seemed too expen- 
sive to tear up the streets for this one 
purpose alone. Now the opportunity 
seemed to them ripe, and more men were 


put to work laying an underground con- 
duit system. 

Not only did the original workmen on 
these projects benefit, but other men were 
put to work producing materials and 
equipment for them. 


Salt Lake City Pushes 
Smokeless City Campaign 








Salt Lake City, Utah, has before it the 
goal of a smokeless city. Not that the 
city has been wearing a thick mantle of in- 
dustrial blackness, but there has been some 
smoke from homes, factories, and rail- 
roads that has left its dirty prints. Utah 
has soft coal mines—larger than those in 
the famed Ruhr valley of Europe—and 
Utahians burn their soft coal. Soft coal 
makes plenty of smoke at best, and the 
seven canyons tangent to Salt Lake City 
make air pockets, especially in winter time, 
that hold the smoke. 

Therefore, for some years now, the peo- 
ple of this western city have been co- 
operating in a plan to do away with un- 
necessary smoke. An observation tower 
has been set up on top of the tallest build- 
ing in order that a sharp watch can be 
kept out for offenders. By far the greater 
part of the plan, however, consists in edu- 
cating the people as to ways of building 
fires so as to make the least possible 
smoke. Deputies are sent around to homes 
to tell home owners the best ways in 
which to handle this problem. 

Another angle of Salt Lake City’s 
smokeless campaign has been postponed 
for a time, until economic conditions are 
somewhat improved. At that time it is 
planned to construct a large plant where 
all coal before it is sold must be treated 
in order to remove from it some of the 
qualities which produce a great deal of the 
smoke. 





Kansas Farmers Differ 
on Agricultural Program 





Here is a letter from one of our readers 
in Elkhart, Kansas, telling what some of 
the people in that locality think of the 
government’s farm plan. Similar contri- 
butions in response to the questions which 
may be found each week on page eight, are 
invited from any of our readers: 


The conditions here are very much affected 
by the complete failure of two years’ crops. 
The result of this is plainly seen in the fol- 
lowing: 

In talking with and listening to farmers 
talk among themselves, I have found that 
there are as many opinions as there are men. 
And like the men themselves—no two are 
alike. 

One farmer who has several hundred acres 
of wheat land in both Colorado and Kansas 
is carried away with the plan. He is con- 
vinced that it is the best possible thing and 
is trying to convince every one else of the 
same. He was not successful, however, when 
he began talking to a man who farms row 
crop. He had put in around four hundred 
acres of row crop both last year and this, 
but never received a bonus on what he did 
or didn’t raise. He says these plans help only 


Committee Promotes 
Education by Radio 


Law Planned to Permit Wider 
Use of Radio Channels 
for Instruction 








Radio can be made a valuable mouth- 
piece for the spreading of education to the 
farthermost reaches of the nation, in the 
estimation of certain educators. To this 
end, the then Secretary of the Interior, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, responded to the re- 
quest of persons attending a conference in 
1929 in his office to set up a committee 
for studying the possibilities of education 
by radio. 

In 1930, as a result of this first com- 
mittee, there came into existence the Na- 
tional Committee on Education by Radio, 
headed by Dr. Joy Elmer Morgan, and 
dedicated to securing to the people of the 
United States the use of radio for educa- 
tional purposes. In addition to this posi- 
tion which he still holds, Dr. Morgan is 
editor of the Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, and also Director of 
the Division of Publications of this Asso- 
ciation. 


In an effort to secure special allotments 
of time and channels for the broadcasting 
of educational programs, this radio com- 
mittee has coérdinated the efforts of the 
educational broadcasting stations of the 
country. It attempts to protect the rights 
of educational broadcasting, by promoting 
and coérdinating the use of radio in school 
and adult education. By maintaining a 
service bureau, this radio committee as- 
sists educational stations in securing 
broadcasting licenses and in other techni- 
cal procedures. Furthermore, it serves as 
a clearing house for the encouragement of 
research in radio, and publishes a weekly 
bulletin. 

There has been introduced in the United 
States Senate, through the efforts of this 
committee, a bill which would reserve 
fifteen per cent of all available radio chan- 
nels exclusively for educational broadcast- 
ing. 

The present program of the Committee 
on Education by Radio was set up in 1930 
on a five-year basis, through a grant ob- 
tained from the Payne Fund. 








the big wheat farmers. Other farmers and 
the little wheat farmers are out. He said that 
the little wheat farmer’s bonus was swallowed 
up with the extra tax on everything. He said 
the other farmers had to sell everything be- 
fore prices came up, and not having a crop 
for the last two: years have nothing to sell, 
and nothing with which to buy. And with 
the extra tax he is having a hard time living. 
He must live, but how? That’s the question 
that is uppermost in the minds of these farm- 
ers. 

Others say they don’t see how this will 
help, but because they don’t know what else 
to do, they are giving their full support and 
hoping for the best. 

Yours truly, 
Mary Baker 


Radio Committee Head 
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Roosevelt Moves to 
Provide More Credit 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 
way these are three different objects and 
yet they all hang together. The president 
and his advisers will try in several different 
ways to bring about the results which they 
desire. Here are some of the things 
which they have in mind: 





Proposals 


To get the money now tied up in closed 
banks into the hands of depositors. Ap- 
proximately 2,000 banks were still closed 
at the end of August. The money in them 
is tied up and cannot be used. Part of it 
will be paid back to depositors eventually 
but the process of paying it back takes a 
long time. Plans are now being considered 
whereby the government is to advance the 
money so that depositors may be paid im- 
mediately such amounts as the banks can 
reasonably be expected to pay them. The 
government will then take over the assets 
of the banks and in due time it will proba- 
bly get its money back. But the depositors 
will have their money to spend at once. 
If this is done, more than $2,000,000,000 
will pass immediately or very soon into the 
hands of depositors throughout the coun- 
try. They would have that much more 
money to spend and presumably they 
would spend it, thus increasing the pur- 
chasing of goods of all kinds. 

Indirect government loans to business 
men in need of money. In many cases the 
banks find it impossible to lend money to 
business companies needing it for purposes 
of expansion. Perhaps the bankers are 
sure the money would be paid back even- 
tually but it could not be paid back im- 
mediately if it were needed. It would be 
tied up for a long time. The banks cannot 
make too many long-time loans. They 
find it necessary to have their money out 

‘in such a way that they can quickly recall 
it if it is needed. In other words, they 
keep their assets liquid. Mortgage com- 
panies, on the other hand, can make loans 
for long periods because the people who 
deposit money with them deposit it for a 
long time. It is not subject to immediate 
withdrawal as deposits are in banks. It is 
proposed, therefore, that the government, 
acting through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, make loans to mortgage com- 
panies with the understanding that these 
mortgage companies relend it to some 
business companies—business concerns in 
need of long-time loans. If this is done, 
a great deal of money may flow quite 
quickly into the hands of companies which 
will use it to enlarge business operations 
and to employ men. 


Loosening Credit 


Putting more money at the disposal of 
banks. The Federal Reserve banks, whose 
policy is controlled largely by the govern- 
ment, has for some time been buying gov- 
ernment bonds which are held by member 
banks; that is, by the ordinary banks lo- 
cated in the cities and towns of the coun- 
try. The idea is that if the bonds held 
by these banks are bought and paid for the 
banks will have more money on hand so 
that they can lend it. Banks naturally 
like to ‘lend as much money as they can 
for that is the way they make their profits. 
Of course, if they think that loans cannot 
be repaid or cannot be repaid when needed 
they cannot lend, however much money 
they have on hand. But this policy of 
buying up their bonds will enable them 
to do more lending if conditions are at all 
favorable. 

Government loans to equipment com- 
panies. It is proposed that the govern- 
ment, acting through the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation (the R. F. C.) lend 
Money to companies engaged in building 
railroad equipment such as rails and loco- 
motives. The railroads are not buying 
this equipment now, so manufacturing 
companies are not making it. It is 
thought that the railroads will be in the 
Market for materials in a few months, at 
least within a year. But the manufacturers 
of equipment cannot afford to purchase 


raw materials and make their products 
now, and then hold them for a year with- 
out making sales. If the government will 
supply the money, however, they will go 
to work at once buying their raw materials 
and starting manufacturing. This will 
help the steel business by supplying a mar- 
ket for steel. The manufacturing opera- 
tions will also employ many men and it is 
hoped that business will be given a decided 
boost, and that rises in prices will be en- 
couraged. 

Public Works Program. The president, 
Secretary Ickes, and other governmental 
officials are doing all they can to hurry 
the lagging public building program. They 
intend that by the first of January provi- 
sion will have been made for the spending 
of the $3,300,000,000 which Congress 
placed at their disposal for public works. 
Many of the works will be well under way 
by that time and the program will de- 
velop throughout the spring. There are 
even proposals for a further expansion of 


printing presses be set to work, that ir- 
redeemable paper money be printed, that 
the government spend this money in one 
way or another, thus getting it in circula- 
tion and adding to purchasing power and 
thus raising prices. 

The Roosevelt administration does not 
want to try currency inflation. It is afraid 
of the results. There is a possibility that 
if irredeemable paper money were put into 
circulation people might lose confidence in 
the value of money. They might think it 
would fall greatly in value as it did a few 
years ago in Germany and Austria and 
France. They might set out then to spend 
their dollars as soon as they got them, 
buying goods of all kinds. If this should 
happen, if there should be a general loss 
of confidence in the dollar, it might go 
down in value very rapidly. It might be 
worth less and less. Prices might rise to 
alarming levels. The government, in order 
to pay its necessary expenses, would then 
have to get hold of more dollars. It could 
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it. Plans are under way by which slums 
may be cleared away and modern dwellings 
put in their places. Of course, it will take 
a good many months for a program of 
this kind to get started. 


Inflation Demands 


But suppose these plans do not work. 
Suppose after they are put into effect— 
they and several others which are being 
considered by the administration but 
which we have not mentioned—it is still 
hard to borrow money. Suppose prices do 
not rise much. Suppose employment has 
not increased. Suppose, in short, that re- 
covery seems to lag or stand still. What 
then? We do not know what will be done 
in a case like that. No one knows. Other 
plans may develop to meet the new emer- 
gency, for the administration has shown 
itself quite willing to go from one experi- 
ment to another. We may be quite sure 
of one thing, however. If this many-sided 
program of credit expansion now being 
tried out by the administration does not 
have the desired effects there will be a 
very strong movement in Congress and 
throughout the country for currency in- 
flation. There will be a demand that the 


not get them by taxation for the taxes it 
might levy would not get into its hands 
for many months, so it might have to print 
still more paper money and prices might 
then rise higher and higher until the point 
were reached where the dollar would be 
almost worthless. That is why Mr. Roose- 
velt and his advisers will not print paper 
money if they can avoid it. 


Devaluation 


Now there is another so-called in- 
flationary device which many people are 
talking about—the reducing of the gold 
content of the dollar. The president has 
power, if he cares to do so, to reduce the 
gold content by as much as fifty per cent. 
Many people appear to imagine that if this 
were done the value of the dollar would 
fall by fifty per cent—that it would buy 
only half as many commodities. In other 
words they think that prices would double. 
On the other hand, it is probable that such 
action would have very little effect upon 
prices of goods bought within the country. 
It would have an effect upon goods which 
enter into foreign trade, but that is all. 

Let us see how it would work in the 
case of goods bought or sold at home and 


in the case of goods bought or sold 
abroad. The gold content of the dollar in 
this country is 23.22 grains. ‘That is a 
matter of little concern at present, how- 
ever, owing to the fact that we are off 
the gold standard and cannot exchange 
dollars for gold. The value of the dollar 
in this country depends now, not upon the 
theoretical gold content, but upon the 
amount of currency and the amount of 
credit in the country, compared to the de- 
mand for money and credit. If the gold 
content of the dollar were changed there 
would be just as many dollars as before. 
As many loans would be made. There 
would be the same amount of credit. There 
would be the same amount of business to 
be done. Hence the value of a dollar in 
terms of commodities, or conversely, the 
value of commodities in terms of dollars, 
would probably remain the same. 

In the case of foreign trade it is differ- 
ent. When a foreigner acquires a dollar 
he knows that the United States govern- 
ment will not take it off his hands by giv- 
ing him 23.22 grains of gold. How much 
gold it will eventually be worth he does 
not know. He has lost confidence in it to 
the extent of about thirty per cent. At 
the present time a Frenchman or an Eng- 
lishman will buy a dollar if he wants it, 
but he will not give francs or pounds to 
the amount of 23.22 grains of gold. He 
will give about thirty per cent less than 
that, or he will give his own money to the 
amount of 16.26 grains of gold. In other 
words, the dollar has depreciated about 
thirty per cent. 


Result. 


If an English merchant wishes to buy 
American goods, he must first obtain dol- 
lars, but since the dollar has fallen in rela- 
tion to the pound, he can buy a dollar 
now by exchanging less English money for 
it than he could before we went off the 
gold standard. A few months ago he could 
exchange a pound for only about $3.20. 
Now if he has a pound he can buy about 
$4.50 with it. But that does not mean 
that American goods located in the United 
States have gone up as the dollar has gone 
down abroad. The Englishman can buy 
American goods for about the same num- 
ber of dollars that it would take to buy 
them before we went off the gold standard. 
It is therefore easier for him to import 
American goods than it was. He is af- 
fected by the fact that the American dollar 
is equal in value to a smaller amount of 
gold than was formerly the case. So is 
the Frenchman affected, but the American 
living in the United States is not much 
affected. 

Now, if the United States government 
should say, “We will go back on the gold 
standard on the old terms; we will redeem 
dollars, paying for each one 8 them 23.22 
grains of gold,” the foreigner would be af- 
fected. He would have to pay more of 
his money to obtain American dollars. 
Since he would have to pay American dol- 
lars to buy American goods, it would be 
less easy for him to buy these goods. Our 
export trade would be discouraged. 

It is likely, then, that when the United 
States goes back on the gold standard it 
may cut the gold content of the dollar. If 
the dollar at that time is still depreciated 
by thirty per cent and is worth in foreign 
countries sixteen grains of gold, the gold 
content of the dollar is likely to be 
changed to sixteen grains instead of 
twenty-three grains. Our foreign trade 
will then not be disturbed. But neither 
would such a change necessarily affect 
prices in the United States. 

It should be clear, then, that the effect 
of reducing the gold content of the dollar 
has been very greatly exaggerated. The 
devaluation has in fact already taken 
place. And if the gold content is formally 
reduced by law, it will be merely the giv- 
ing of legal sanction to something which 
has already taken place. If, however, 
people thought that devaluation of the 
dollar would greatly increase prices they 
might start spending their money to such 
an extent that an actual increase in prices 
would result. This would be due to na- 
tional psychology rather than to the mone- 
tary policy itself. 
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LTHOUGH completely overshadowed 

by the administration’s various moves 
along the credit front, the NRA was by no 
means fading out of the recovery picture 
last week. Rather, the NRA force, which 
occupies a large part of the Department 
of Commerce building in Washington, was 
working at top speed in the codifying of 
American industry and in working out 
other details of the revolutionary program. 


Week by Week with the N. R. A. 


Studies of the Government in Action 


reason, the officials of the NRA last week 
had under consideration a number of pro- 
posals designed to speed matters up. The 
most important of these was the inclusion 
of more branches of an industry in a spe- 
cific code. Thus, instead of having a sep- 
arate code for the industries that manu- 
facture different articles or kinds of cloth- 
ing, all might be brought under a general 
code, with special provisions for each 
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NURSES AND HOSPITALS ARE NOT ENOUGH TO KEEP GENERAL JOHNSON FROM 


APPROVING 


CODES 








Nor did General Johnson’s absence from 
his offices handicap the work of the NRA 
for the dynamic leader of the program 
transformed his room in the Walter Reed 
Hospital into an office where he conferred 
with associates, outlined policies, and gen- 
erally supervised the work of the NRA. 

At the end of the week, seven additional 
codes were submitted to General Johnson 
for his approval. These included the fol- 
lowing industries: builders’ supplies, retail 
lumber, glass container, laundry machinery, 
farm implement, boiler manufacturers, and 
lime. Earlier, he approved nine codes, 
making a total of sixteen new codes ready 
for the president’s signature. Up to that 
time, a total of thirty-five codes had been 
approved and signed by the president. 
These included the major industries of the 
nation which were pushed through early in 
the history of the NRA. 


Many Codes to Be Acted on 


Hearings on more than a hundred other 
codes have been held in Washington which 
were ready for General Johnson’s endorse- 
ment and the president’s signature. But 
even that showing, important though it is, 
does not make a very large hole in the 
pile of codes submitted to the NRA by 
trade associations throughout the country. 
There remain more than a thousand codes 
which must run the gamut of hearings, re- 
visions, approval and signature. Thus ev- 
ery day sees in Washington a veritable 
horde of industrial and labor leaders who 
have come for the hearings. Every avail- 
able corner is utilized for these hearings. 

Even with all this activity, it can be 
seen that it will take a long time to get all 
the codes accepted and approved. No one 
can tell exactly how long, but judging from 
the past record it will be more than a year, 
if not two years, before every industry 
will have had its code accepted. For this 





branch of the industry to meet the dif- 
ferent conditions and needs. Such a 
change would not only simplify and speed 
up the code-making process but would also 
avoid a great deal of confusion heretofore 
present in the NRA proceedings. For ex- 
ample, a short time ago, the NRA was puz- 
zled as to the classification of “seersucker” 
and other summer clothing for men. They 
did not know whether to classify those 
manufacturers under the cotton garment 
industry, or the men’s clothing industry. 


Simplification 
It is also proposed further to simplify 
the making of codes by insisting that all 


industries follow a definite model in pre- 
paring their codes. The codes up to the 


moment have differed greatly in make-up. 


and content. Some have placed the ques- 
tion of wages first, followed by the unfair 
practices to be barred. Others have re- 
versed the order and placed the unfair 
practices at the beginning of their codes. 
The model code, in addition to defining the 
order in which the various items should be 
listed, would include the things which 
must, by law, go into all the codes, as, for 
example, the guaranty to workers of the 
right to organize and bargain collectively 
as defined by section 7(a) of the recovery 
act. NRA officials are trying to get this 
model code completed and approved as 
rapidly as possible. 

Coupled with these two questions, both 
rather technical in nature, is the problem 
of reorganizing the NRA in such a way as 
to make it more efficient. Up to the pres- 
ent one of the primary functions of the 
whole NRA has been to get private indus- 
try organized under codes. Thus most of 


the attention has been devoted to the ques- 
tion of hearings and ironing out differences 
between the employers and employees of 
various industries. But as more and more 
industries start operating under their spe- 
cial codes, less time and attention will be 
required for this phase of the work and 
more attention will have to be devoted to 
the question of enforcement of code provi- 
sions. Such a step would naturally involve 
the creation of enforcement machinery. 

It has been understood from the begin- 
ning that most of the work of enforcement 
would be left up to the various industries 
themselves through the trade associations. 
That is what was meant by self-regulation 
or self-discipline. But it is admitted that 
in many instances there will be members 
of certain industries that will fail to abide 
by the provisions of the codes and will re- 
quire the intervention of the government 
through the NRA. 


Labor Disputes 

Aside from the work connected with 
code-making and reorganization, the prin- 
cipal topic of interest at NRA headquar- 
ters last week was the increasing number 
of labor disputes springing up all over the 
country. Strikes in the coal fields of 
Pennsylvania, the steel and automobile 
plants of the east, and other industries, 
mostly in the eastern part of the country, 
affected more than 100,000 workers. The 
Ford plant at Chester, Pennsylvania, was 
closed down when the workers walked out 
on strike, and similar tactics were pursued 
by the Weirton Steel Company in plants 
located in West Virginia and Ohio after a 
strike had been called. In these cases, as 
with the other strikes, the point at issue 
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tion of the NRA’s labor board which since 
its organization has succeeded in arbitrat- 
ing successfully a number of industrial dis- 
putes. It met a new snag, however, in the 
two cases last week where the owners had 
shut down their plants because the NRA 
has no authority to force an employer to 
operate his factory if he wishes to close it. 


Regional Labor Boards 


Because of these strikes, with threaten- 
ing labor troubles in other parts of the 
country, Senator Wagner has announced 
that regional labor boards will be set up 
as quickly as possible. It is planned to 
organize an arbitration board in each of 
the twelve Federal Reserve districts of the 
nation. Representatives of labor, of em- 
ployers, and of the government will be 
chosen to these boards. The number of 
members will vary according to the size 
of the district but in all cases an equal 
number of each of the three branches will 
be selected. Thus if a board of six mem- 
bers were decided upon for a given district, 
Atlanta for instance, labor would have two 
members, industrial employers two and the 
government two. Such action has been 
deemed necessary because the central 
board finds it impossible to handle effec- 
tively all the labor disputes. 


It is no secret that these increasing 
strikes are the source of grave concern to 
NRA officials. The National Labor Board 
is exerting all possible pressure upon work- 
ers to submit their troubles to it before 
resorting to strikes. Whatever may be the 
result of the board’s renewed activities, it is 
safe to predict that the labor problem dis- 
putes will loom large in NRA affairs during 
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between employer and worker was the 
question of wages and hours of work. 
The National Labor Board, an agency of 
the NRA, headed by Senator Robert F. 
Wagner of New York, immediately stepped 
in to restore order and bring reconciliation 
between the workers and their employers. 
In most instances, a member of the board 
was sent immediately to the scene of con- 
flict, arranging conferences between the 
opposing forces. This is the major func- 
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the next few months. Labor, organized and 
unorganized, is increasing its demands for 
shorter hours and higher wages. Many 
workers believe that the ‘new deal” prom- 
ised them under the recovery act is not 
being realized by the provisions of the 
codes now in force. Moreover, evidence 
brought out at code hearings has demon- 
strated that industry, by the use of mod- 
ern equipment, can produce from twice to 
five times as much as formerly with the 
same number of men, and labor insists 
that the only way to meet this problem is 
so drastically to cut hours of work as to 
provide jobs for all. 





























1. “If the credit expansion measures now planned by President Roosevelt succeed, cur- 
rency inflation will not be necessary.” Explain that statement. Show what may be 
accomplished by each of the proposed measures. 

2. Do you consider the printing of irredeemable paper money dangerous? Why or why 
not? 

3. Are the people of your community greatly interested in inflation? If so, what sort of 
inflation do they call for, and what results do they expect from it? 

Interview several citizens of your community and get their views on inflation. 
write a short summary of the interviews. 

4. Describe the government of the League of Nations. 

5. “The League of Nations has proved a failure.’ Do you agree with that statement? 
Why or why not? 

6. What advantages and what disadvantages do you see in the carrying on of a “Buy 
Now” campaign? 

7. Write a short paper outlining the effects of the NRA which may be observed in your 
town. 

8. Is smoke a serious problem in your community? Has anything been done to relieve the 

situation? Can you suggest any further remedy? 


Then 





Cencececcnscccccccessccccecncccucussccccccucnsgn @teeeucesseseucussnussnacete: 


9. Can you think of any project for the beautifying of your community comparable to 
what has been done in Tokyo? 

10. Describe the Kalamazoo plan of unemployment relief. Is your community doing any- 
thing of a similar nature? 

Timely Topics: (a) Should We Recognize Soviet Russia? Congressional Digest, October, 
1933, pp. 225-255; (b) Steel and the NRA. Survey Graphic, October, 1933, pp. 
495-502; (c) Sugar: An International Problem. Foreign Policy Reports, September, 
27, 1933, pp. 162-172; (d) Can the Kidnapper Elude Uncle Sam? Review of Reviews, 
October, 1933, pp. 27-30; (e) Behind the Cuban Revolt. New Republic, October 4, 
1933, pp. 204-207. 

PRONUNCIATIONS: Boer (boor) ; Matabele (mat-a-bee’le—first a as in sat); Johan 
Mowinckel (yo-hahn’—o as in go; mo’veen-kel); te Water (te va’ter—a as in art); 
Avenol (a-ve-nol—a as in art, e as in her, o as in or); Kalamazoo (kal-a-ma-zoo’—first 
a as in altitude, second and third a as in final) ; Auguste Piccard (o-geust’—o as in go, g as 
in get, ew pronounced ee and oo simultaneously; pee-kar’); Fiorello La Guardia (fee-o- 
rel’‘lo la gwar’dee-a) ; Ramon Grau San Martin (rah-mon’ grow—ow as in how; sahn; 
mar-teen’); Hugo Eckener (hoo’go aik’ner); Chiang Kai Shek (che-ahng’ ki—i as in 
time, shek—e as in met). 

















